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ANNUAL REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS 


Year Ends on Optimistic 


THE year 1949 is ending on a note of cautious optimism 
in the New England business community. Sentiment 
has shifted markedly during the year. 

Even though factory employment in October was 
still 10.8 per cent below the level of a year ago, the 
psychology of the business community had improved 
greatly during the preceding two months. It has con- 
tinued to improve since October. Price, inventory, and 
production readjustments have run their course in 
many industries. Consumer income and spending have 
remained high, and the total demand for products has 
remained almost up to last year’s peak level. While 
executives in some industries see little likelihood of 
returning in the near future to boom production, they 
feel that a fairly solid floor has appeared under their 
current operations. 

When the increase in orders first appeared in August, 
it was viewed somewhat suspiciously by cautious manu- 
facturers, lest it prove to be only a temporary bulge in 
the general downturn that started last November. The 
persistence of the improvement throughout the fall 
finally convinced most producers that it would last well 
into 1950, at least. The average manufacturer became 
considerably more optimistic about his prospects for 
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Note 


A decided improvement in psychology during the 
autumn of 1949 characterized the New England busi- 
ness community. Manufacturing activity made slow 
but fairly steady gains from the midsummer low. 
The year ended with expectations that the first half 
of 1950 would be better than the last half of 1949. 
Textiles led on the way up, as they had led on the 
way down. Even the autumn coal and steel strikes 
had little effect on the rate of recovery in New 
England industry. 
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the first half of 1950 than he would have thought 
possible in July. 

Last January the region’s textile industry was sliding 
into a recession which deepened during the spring and 
spread to other manufacturing industries. Despite sup- 
port from building and construction and from the other 
nonmanufacturing segments of the regional economy, 
general pessimism increased through July. 

New capital expenditures by New England’s manu- 
facturing establishments fell off rapidly during the first 
half of the year. Manufacturers curtailed their buying 
of parts and materials, in anticipation of lower prices 
and to reduce their inventories. Output was reduced in 
most industries. Unemployment mounted steadily until 
in June more than 350,000 workers in the region were 
drawing unemployment benefits. By the end of August 
the federal government had classified 15 industrial 
centers in New England as depressed areas, out of 32 
such areas in the country. 

The general decline in commodity and raw material 
prices came to a halt during the early part of the sum- 
mer. The reduction in inventories at all levels from 
manufacturer to retailer had held production below 
the current level of consumption in many New England 
industries. In August the tempo of buying picked up 
as reduced stocks compelled reordering at firmer prices. 
New orders, employment, production, and sales rose 
from their July lows and kept climbing throughout the 
autumn. Inventory policies remained conservative, how- 
ever, with most repurchasing designed to meet current 
requirements rather than to rebuild stocks. 
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The autumn rise in manufacturing activity in New 
England was significant though not spectacular. In 
July, manufacturing employment was 14.4 per cent 
lower than that in July 1948. There were 215,000 fewer 
persons at work in the region’s factories. By October 
recalls to work had reduced this deficiency by one 
fourth. Unemployment benefit rolls decreased in part, 
however, because of exhaustion of benefits. 


Coal and Steel Strikes Affect Few Producers 

The extended steel and coal strikes had relatively 
little immediate effect on the New England economy 
during the third quarter of 1949. Few manufacturers 
in the region were seriously affected by shortages of 
steel, though limited supplies of certain specialty items 
caused some trouble. The coal strike had virtually no 
direct effect on local manufacturers. Some producers of 
consumers’ goods, however, noted a reduction in de- 
mand from the strike areas. 

The strikes had a far greater effect upon most of the 
rest of the nation. Despite a rise in the nondurable- 
goods section of the Federal Reserve Board index of 
national industrial production between September and 
October, declines in the durable-goods and minerals 
components pulled the total index down sharply. Manu- 
facturing employment in the nation declined 2.3 per 
cent from September to October, while that in New 
England rose almost one per cent. 

The devaluation of leading foreign currencies in 
September has also had relatively little effect on New 
England business so far. A few companies reported the 
loss of sizable amounts of export business after devalua- 
tion, but most manufacturers assigned other reasons to 
the decline in foreign sales. It appears that the limited 
availability of dollar exchange and trade restrictions 
are still more serious handicaps to foreign purchases of 
many types of American goods than the dollar prices 
established for those goods. The importation of foreign 
goods has not yet increased since devaluation § suffi- 
ciently to cut deeply into the sales of domestic producers. 

The textile industry has led the late 1949 improve- 
ment in New England’s manufacturing activity, just as 
it led the downturn a year ago. Most of New England’s 
other nondurable-goods industries also recorded small 
employment gains in October, though employment in 
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the manufacture of food products and leather and 
leather products showed seasonal declines. The food, 
apparel, and printing and publishing industries are the 
only ones in the region which employed as many or 
more workers in October 1949 as in October 1948. 

The region’s durable-goods industries also showed a 
slight, though fairly general, pickup in employment 
from September to October. The advance was largest 
(3.8 per cent) in the electrical-machinery industry. 
New England’s employment in the durable-goods in- 
dustries, however, was still 17 per cent below that of a 
year ago. 

In the nonmanufacturing area, New England has 
maintained its employment near last year’s levels. Since 
the region’s nonmanufacturing employment is larger 
than that in its factories, the strength of trade, con- 
struction, financial, government, service, and other 
activities has given crucial support in maintaining New 
England’s income in 1949 within about three per cent 
of the figure for last year. 


Frade and Construction Remain Strong 

For the first six months of 1949 sales of New England 
department stores were only 1.1 per cent below those 
for the corresponding period a year ago. During the 
period July to October, however, comparative sales 
weakened and cumulative sales for the first 10 months 
dipped to a point 3.5 per cent under those in the same 
period last year. Sales improved again in November as 
buying picked up momentum prior to Christmas. 

Consumer buying at retail stores in New England 
remained at relatively high levels during the first half 
of the year despite the decline in manufacturing em- 
ployment. A combination of aggressive merchandising, 
promotional price and sales policies, stability of non- 
manufacturing income, and the cushion supplied by 
unemployment compensation payments explains this 
favorable record. Purchases from automobile dealers 
and general merchandise stores offset declines recorded 
by other retailers. 

Consumers in New England bought when prices were 
right during 1949 and shifted to items which they 
thought gave them the best values for their money. In 
the first half of 1949 they concentrated their purchases 
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on nondurables such as apparel. Since July they have 
transferred their attention to durable goods and have 
purchased in greater quantities because of relaxed 
credit terms and the attraction of lower prices. 

Building and construction activity in New England 
reached a postwar high in 1949. During the first half 
of the year, the value of all construction put in place 
in the region increased nine per cent from the value 
for the first six months of last year. A two per cent 
decline in private construction was far more than offset 
by a 50 per cent increase in public construction. 

A gradual slackening in new contract awards during 
the first eight months of 1949, however, suggested that 
the building boom was gradually tapering off and that 
construction put in place for the full year might slide 
below the total for 1948. A tremendous burst of new 
construction contract awards after September | pulled 
the total for the year sharply above that for 1948 and 
virtually guaranteed that the construction boom would 
carry over well into 1950, at least. 

Residential building in New England increased in 
1949 as nonresidential building declined. Most of the 
increased value of residential awards and construction 
put in place resulted from the increase in public housing 
projects. In the nonresidential category, public awards 
rose moderately as private awards slumped. Only edu- 
cational and scientific buildings and hospital and insti- 
tutional buildings recorded gains. Contract awards for 
manufacturing buildings dropped sharply, and com- 
mercial building contracts were off moderately. A strong 


recovery in commercial awards in the last quarter of 


1949 added to the promise for next year. 


Business Loans in New England 


The most striking change in the New England bank- 
ing situation during 1949 as compared with 1948 was 
the substantial decline in business loans. The available 
money supply averaged about $6.1 billion, neverthe- 
less, the same as in the preceding year. Demand deposits 
averaged about $4.5 billion, and money in circulation 
outside the banks was about $1.6 billion. 

Commercial lending declined relatively more at banks 
in this district than in the nation. Following in the 
wake of declining commodity prices and industrial pro- 
duction, business loans at New England banks dropped 
18 per cent from the beginning of January to the end 
of August. The decline was concentrated chiefly at the 
banks in Boston. 

Business loans finally turned up in September and 
began a practically continuous though gradual increase. 
At the beginning of December they were about 84 per 
cent of those on the same date last year. The rate of 
increase during the recent quarter was close to that 
reported in the nation — about seven per cent. 

The increase during September began at the banks in 
Boston in response to resumption of borrowing by large 
business units. It was carried forward, however, during 
October and November in substantial part by increases 
in lending at the banks in the district’s principal cities 
outside Boston. 

Banks located outside the principal metropolitan 
areas in the district reported relatively small decreases 
in commercial loans during the period of loan decline. 
The decrease was probably no more than seasonal in 
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amount, in contrast to the large decreases at banks in 
Boston and other cities throughout the district. In- 
creases in commercial loans made by these ‘‘country”’ 
banks after September were normal. 

The explanation suggested for the behavior of com- 
mercial loans at this group of banks in the nation is 
also applicable to New England. Large corporations 
reduced their receivables more than seasonally, thus 
shifting some of the burden of carrying inventories to 
small business and in effect to the smaller banks. This 
factor, coupled with the characteristic rigidity of the 
sources and uses of funds by small business units and 
the closer personal relationships of this group of cus- 
tomers with their banks, probably accounts for the 
relatively small decline in loans. 
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Generally, the changes in business borrowing which 
have characterized the year to date at all New England 
banks have paralleled the movement in the volume and 
cost of inventories and have also reflected increases or 
decreases in accounts receivable and other forms of 
working capital related to the rise and fall in the volume 
of business. The shrinkage in demand for construction 
loans and the funding of loans with insurance com- 
panies or through public or private offerings of securi- 
ties also account in part for the decline. 

Real estate and consumer loans at New England 
banks at the beginning of December were five and ten 
per cent higher, respectively, than they were on the 
same date last year. Their stability contrasts sharply 
with the fluctuations in business loans. 

Competition among commercial banks and other 
financial institutions for good loans increased during 
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[AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ~— | of many employees shrank because of shorter hours and 

| SELECTED MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES share-the-work programs. The lack of any significant 

| GENES OCTOBER 1949 VS. GEREN OCTOBER 1948 improvement during May, June, and July, except in 

soieuas rayon weaving, focused attention on the problems of 
40___89 ___@0 _70 _90 $0 _100| the textile industry. 

Lape A competitive industry such as the New England 

textile industry has its normal complement of prob- 

ar CONSTRUCTION lems under any circumstances. In 1949, however, its 

PUBLIC UTILITIES difficulties accumulated because of vertical integration 

and changes in ownership, an inflated price structure, 

me CHEMICALS the cautious buying habits of its customers, technologi- 

cal advances in fibers and new constructions, inter- 

LEATHER TANNING regional cost differentials and solicitations to locate in 





TEXTILE MACHINERY 


other areas, the need to revise work assignments, and 
unsettled markets for raw materials. 











ELECTRICAL MACHINERY The re-entrance of buyers into the market in August 

and the ironing out of difficulties in individual mills by 

— SOF PRODUCTS collective bargaining brought favorable results in the 

PAPER AND WOOD PULP New England textile industry while its problems were 

| still being studied. By October textile employment had 

WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS risen to a level only 2.6 per cent below employment in 

FURNITURE January 1949. In October the decline in textile employ- 

| | ment accounted for only seven per cent of the total 

AVERAGE ALL MANUFACTURING decline in manufacturing employment since January, 

in contrast with its responsibility for 37 per cent in 

SILK AND RAYON G00DS April. Increases in prices became more common, espe- 

» MACHINE AND SMALL TOOLS cially in lines where manufacturers had drastically re- 

duced prices earlier in the year. Rayon yarn and raw 

INSURANCE wool prices increased. Only the woolen and worsted 

division seemed to lack a stable backlog of civilian 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR orders for the first quarter of 1950, but the trade 

COTTON GOODS expected an improvement in conditions after January 1. 

CONFECTIONERY {pparel Business Erratic 

Employment and production in New England’s ap- 

RADIO APPARATUS parel shops have been below the levels of a year ago 

WEN'S CLOTHING through most of 1949 and have been less stable than in 

the United States as a whole. August and September 

Pas 7s] BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES | witnessed a sharp pickup in activity by apparel manu- 

facturers. Late ordering by retailers for fall merchan- 

Saaeeee _— AND SHOES dise forced some shops into overtime operations. Volume 

sistas RETAIL TRADE started to fall off in mid-October, and by mid-November 

| | layoffs and reduced workweeks were again evident in 

34.76) LASHORIES some lines. Lower prices and a greater variety of low- 
| 34.01) 


| SOURGE: Moss. Dept of Labor and Industries 


ee | and medium-priced merchandise have supported manu- 
WOMEN S CLOTHING . ee ae : , 

| facturers’ sales somewhat, but the warm fall weather 
and cautious inventory policies of both manufacturers 
and retailers hindered sales during the fall. 

the year but had no clear-cut effect on rates. During During the first nine months of 1949, New England’s 
September the tendency to shade rates for prime loans shoe manufacturers produced 3.2 per cent more pairs of 
in extremely competitive situations reappeared. Rates shoes than in the comparable months a year ago, while 
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at banks outside Boston reflected greater stability. production in the country as a whole was off 1.0 per 
; : cent. Production was geared closely with consumption 
Textiles Recover ifter Lone Drop 8 ‘3 P 


to prevent inventory accumulation. The trend toward 
The New England economy as a whole and many of — short-term purchasing and smaller orders has become 
its communities in particular depend on the textile well established. 
industry to provide a large number of jobs. In January A declining volume of new orders placed with New 
1949 the textile industry employed about 18.5 per cent England shoe manufacturers in October and November 
of all employees in New England manufacturing plants. resulted in a seasonal curtailment in workweeks, lay- 
By April the price-inventory recession had deepened offs, and in some areas plant shutdowns. Despite the 
and had spread among all divisions of the textile in- drop in rate of output, production during the last 
dustry. Textile employment dropped to a level 25 per quarter of the year is expected to exceed that in the 
cent below that in April 1948 and 14.4 per cent below same quarter of 1948. Orders for spring shoes are being 
the level of January 1949. Furthermore, the pay checks — received in about the same volume as last year. 
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The shift to lower-priced shoes, particularly casuals, 
has continued throughout the year. Women’s, youths’ 
and boys’, and infants’ shoes have shown the greatest 
market strength. 

New England’s tanneries have also kept output down 
to the level of new orders to prevent inventory accumu- 
lation. Production has been far below peak levels. 
Competition from leather substitutes and continued 
pressure by shoe manufacturers produced a gradual 
decline in leather prices during most of the year. Heavy 
ordering for spring shoes stiffened leather prices during 
the fall and will produce a seasonal pickup in tannery 
activity through January. 

The New England jewelry industry operated at a 
lower level in 1949 than in 1948. Costume jewelry firms 
in the Providence-Taunton area report sales about ten 
per cent below those of a year ago, on the average. The 
beginning of the fall production season was delayed 
until September because of late and cautious ordering 
by retailers. Keen competition and lower demand have 
forced prices down somewhat. The drop in tin prices 
has helped the jewelry industry, but the increase in 
minimum wages, easing of tariffs, devaluation of foreign 
currencies, and failure of Congress to repeal or reduce 
the jewelry excise tax leave the industry with impor- 
tant problems for 1950. 


Improvement in Rubber 

The New England rubber-products industry showed 
increased activity starting in August and reversed the 
downward trend in effect since late 1948. Operations 
in New England held up better than those in the rest 
of the country during 1948, but in the first half of 1949 
producers in this area suffered a sharper decline in 
activity. All segments of the industry shared in the 
quickened operations of the past few months, though 
the dry fall handicapped production in some rubber 
footwear plants. 

National consumption of paper and paperboard re- 
mained high throughout 1949. Production during the 
first eight months was off 15 to 20 per cent compared 
with 1948, nevertheless, as dealers reduced inventories. 
Trade demand revived rapidly after mid-August and by 
early November national paper, and paperboard produc- 
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tion were 99 and 92 per cent of capacity, respectively. 
New England producers shared in the boom, and full- 
time operation has been the general rule since mid- 
October. The passing of the Christmas season and 
completion of dealers’ upward inventory adjustments 
may bring an end to the boom and a return to more 
normal conditions early in 1950. 

New England’s other nondurable-goods industries 
followed diverse courses during 1949. The region’s food- 
processing manufacturers were virtually unaffected by 
the midyear recession. Sustained consumer purchasing 
power, population growth, and some reductions in food 
prices combined to produce increases in employment 
and output in comparison with those of last year. 

Printing and publishing activity was very stable in 
New England throughout 1949. Operations and employ- 
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ment were at levels almost identical with those of 1948. 
The region’s chemical industry, on the other hand, was 
deeply affected. by the recession, since its most impor- 
tant customers are other manufacturers. Even after a 
marked improvement during the third quarter of the 
year, employment by New England’s chemical pro- 
ducers in October was 13 per cent below that of October 
a year ago. 

The demand for lumber continued its late-1948 decline 
during the first six months of 1949. Mills curtailed pro- 
duction and reduced their finished lumber inventories. 
Despite a strong revival in July and August, total 
production during the first nine months of this year 
was 15 to 20 per cent below that of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Continuance of a high level of home 
construction has contributed to a late-season boom in 
softwood lumber and some increase in prices. The 
hardwood market strengthened during the same period, 
but prices have generally remained steady. An active 
market for both hardwood and softwood lumber ap- 
pears assured for at least the first half of 1950. 

The impact of the early-1949 readjustment was less 
severe on furniture producers in New England than on 
the industry in the nation as a whole. Most New Eng- 
land manufacturers quickly adapted their production 
to the demand for quality goods at reasonable prices 
and came through the first eight months with produc- 
tion only about 15 per cent less than the 1948 rate. 
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Average prices were reduced around 10 per cent. By the 
end of June, retailers had cleared out their excess inven- 
tories. They have been buying actively since July. 
Manufacturers are running near capacity without gain- 
ing on incoming orders and have backlogs extending 
production into February. 

The metalworking industries in New England suffered 
sharp declines in activity during the first eight months 
of 1949. Producers of primary iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals employed 22 per cent fewer workers in 
August 1949 than in August 1948. There was a notice- 
able pickup in the steel industry in September, but 
operations fell off during October and early November 
because of strikes. Production rebounded quickly after 
the strike and prospects are fairly promising for the 
early months of 1950. Mill schedules of New England’s 
steel producers are well advanced. Buyers anticipated 
the increase in steel prices and most of the orders for 
forward tonnage are likely to stick. 

Copper has been in heavy demand throughout the 
fall, largely as the result of increased construction 
activity, after several months of drastically reduced 
sales. Shipments of fabricated copper and copper-alloy 
products in November exceeded those of a year ago. 
Tight supplies of copper are expected well into 1950, 
and prices are firm. The demand for other nonferrous 
metals rose for a time around the middle of 1949, but 
the flurry died down and prices dropped back nearly to 
the year’s lows. 

Machinery production in New England, after declin- 


ing steadily since the beginning of 1948, leveled off 


during the third quarter of 1949 and turned up in 
September. The steel strike did not affect machinery 


production appreciably, although some buyers post- 
poned their orders until it was over. In general, next 
year’s volume in most lines is expected to be as good 
as or better than this year’s. 

Domestic machine-tool demand has picked up some- 
what since August, and steady improvement in new 
orders through the first quarter of 1950 has been pre- 
dicted by spokesmen for major segments of the industry. 
Export sales provide the chief uncertainty, particu- 
larly as a consequence of foreign currency devaluation. 

The production of electrical machinery has also been 
coming back well after a slow spring and summer. In- 
ventories in many lines were reduced sharply during 
the first half of the year, and the September increase 
in orders required sharply higher factory output to 
meet current demands. Increasing inquiries for most 
types of heavy equipment have generated greater opti- 
mism for prospects during the first half of 1950. The 
steady expansion in sales of television apparatus has 
required a similar increase in production and employ- 
ment by part and set manufacturers. 

The transportation-equipment industry in New Eng- 
land has been operating throughout most of 1949 at 
levels somewhat under those of last year. The industry 
shared in the early-fall pickup in employment, but its 
working force dipped a little during the steel strike. 
Model changeovers will hold automobile production 
below capacity until January, but market prospects for 
new automobiles remain good for the first half of 1950. 
New England’s shipyards, on the other hand, are con- 
cerned about the failure of new business to develop in 
volume. Their present business is insufficient to keep 
them busy through 1950, except for one yard. 
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THe FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF Boston 
takes pleasure in announcing the membership in the Federal Reserve System 
of the following banks during 1949 
THE THOMPSONVILLE TRUsT Company, Thompsonville, Connecticut, on May 11 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF THOMPSONVILLE, Thompsonville, Connecticut, on June | 
Tue Hartrorp-Connecticut Trust Company. Hartford, Connecticut, on December 2 
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Electric energy production in New England continued 
to rise this September and showed a gain of 12.8 per 
cent over the low in July. The improvement accom- 
panied the pickup in employment. United States out- 
put dropped 3.9 per cent from August to September. 


N. ES SHARE OF SHOE PRODUCTION 


Carloadings in New England increased 5.6 per cent be- 
tween September and October, but were still 16.3 per 
cent below those last year. United States carloadings 
declined 13.1 per cent this October from the previous 
month and 35.9 per cent from those a year ago. 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINNING ACTIVITY 
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From January to August New England’s share of 
national shoe production was 32.2 per cent in 1949, in 
contrast with 30.8 per cent last year. Each important 
shoe state participated in the increase. Maine and New 
Hampshire had larger relative increases than Mass. 


PULP AND PAPER 


Spindle hours reported for New England in October 
were 102 per cent above the 1949 low reported in July. 
For the country as a whole they increased by 59.3 per 
cent. Activity in both areas this October was close to 
last year’s October level. 









































METAL PRODUCTS 
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Paper and paperboard production in New England 
rose seasonally by 5.1 per cent from September to 
October. It was still 6.2 per cent below that for 
October last year. Wholesale prices stabilized at about 
8 per cent below those a year ago. 


DECEMBER 1949 


Wholesale prices of metals and metal products de- 
clined in October, reflecting price reductions in lead 
and other nonferrous metals. Files were 2.9 per cent 
below those a year ago. Metal receipts in New England 
this August were 28.9 per cent below last year. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Monthly Review 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 








SALES AND STOCKS 
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Department store sales dipped again in October after 
a pre-Kaster dip in March and a mid-summer slump 
in July. Apparel sales, an important segment of de- 
partment store business, were sluggish because of 
warm weather and a shift to durable goods. 


Inventories at New England department stores began 
to accumulate more rapidly in September, and by 
October they were 12.6 per cent aes the August 
low. Stocks this October were 6.4 per cent below 
stocks held during October last year. 
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MONEY RATES 
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High grade corporate bonds like most United States 
long-term bonds rose moderately in price (yields de- 
clined) during the September quarter. Customer lend- 
ing rates declined slightly in response to competitive 
forces at the bank counter and in the money market. 


Investment demand for pension reserves and other 
purposes as well as a continued small volume of cor- 
porate offerings caused yields on most long-term issues 
to decline. Short-term yields fluctuated with changes 
in excess reserves and other market factors. 


DEMAND DEPOSITS, LOANS, INVESTMENTS, AND RESERVES 
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In response to improved business conditions, the vol- 
ume of loans continued the expansion begun in August 
but tended to level off in the iether part of November. 
Industrial borrowing was probably restrained by the 
effects of the coal and eh strikes. 


As in the nation, business, real estate, and consumer 
loans at New England banks continued to expand. 
United States security holdings have shown small in- 
creases. Fluctuations in the volume of excess reserves 
reflect the week-to-week changes in available funds. 
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